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and the fearful shrieks of panic-stricken fugitives. " Don't come near that 
wall — it's giving way !" yelled an overseer when a swarm of fugitives made 
a dash for the shelter of a westside factory — "down, quick ; fling yourselves 
down flat and clutch the grass I" But even that expedient failed of its pur- 
pose, and many prostrate refugees were torn up and whirled away like 
paper dolls. A sailor of the steamer " D. H. Pike" grappled the railing of the 
hatchway, but the cyclone broke his grip and saved his life by flinging him 
overboard, for ten minutes after the steamer came drifting down the river, 
bottom up. Twenty-six other vessels were utterly demolished ; the river 
resembled a pool choked with the drift of a swollen mountain-torrent. In 
East St. Louis houses of two and three stories were blown down in rows ; 
smaller buildings were scattered like card-houses, especially in the suburbs, 
where the storm was not checked by the barrier of massive blocks, and had 
things all its own way. 

The fearful destructiveness of its full-sweep blasts may be inferred from 
the fact that they rent the solid masonry of the Bads Bridge — masonry 
designed to resist floods and drift-ice— and almost choked the shore-channels 
with rock avalanches. Where the cement had resisted demolition, the 
blocks of hard stone had been broken off as if by hammer-strokes. Four 
trains, together with the fragments of trucks and express wagons were 
piled up in front of the Vandalia freight depot ; and in the two cities at 
least four hundred persons were killed on the spot. 

Destructive storms also raged in Oklahoma, Iowa, Southern Illinois, 
Michigan, Kentucky, and Alabama, involving a loss of many millions and 
of an aggregate of at least a thousand human lives. 

With few exceptions, the direction of these gales was either from north 
to south, or from west to east, thus revealing their ultimate cause as a reac- 
tion against the abnormally continued southeast winds of the preceding six 
or seven months. Two other remarkable analogies have been also noticed 
in the circumstance that five of the six most violent storms were preceded 
by oppressively warm weather, and that their proximate cause— their local 
provocation, as it were— was a gust of wind from a southeasterly direction. 
Four times they developed their main force in crossing a broad river valley. 

F. L. Oswald. 



A PRESIDENT OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

It is often a source of surprise to travelers in Switzerland, to find that 
even Swiss people of more than ordinary intelligence do not seem to know, 
or to care, who may be their President at any particular time. 

Such indifference seems incredible to Americans, because they have not 
learned that the Swiss political system is the least personal in the world ; 
that its nominal head is, indeed, a President of no importance. 

The truth is, the constitution of Switzerland does not intrust the execu- 
tive power of the government to one man, but to a Federal Council of seven 
members, acting as a sort of Board of Administration. These seven men are 
elected for a term of three years by the two legislative houses, composing 
the Federal Assembly, united in joint session. Any Swiss citizen, except a 
clergyman, is eligible to the Federal Council, but not more than one mem- 
ber can be chosen from the same Canton. Vacancies are filled at the first 
ensuing session of the Federal Assembly, for the remainder of the term of 
office. 
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Now, the President presides at the meetings of this Federal Council. 
There is also a Vice-President. The election of these two officers is charac- 
teristically Swiss, and is designed to create as little disturbance as possible 
in the governmental machine. 

Every year the two legislative houses designate from among the seven 
members of the Federal Council the two men .who shall act as Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. In point of fact, therefore, the President of 
the Swiss Republic is only the chairman of an executive board; he sits at 
the head of the table ; he receives a salary of 53,160, while his colleagues 
must content themselves with $1,930 ; he acts as a figurehead, to which 
foreign nations can address themselves ; but he cannot be his own immediate 
successor. The members of the Federal Council also have the right to in- 
troduce bills or resolutions into the two houses, and to speak upon such 
bills or resolutions, though not to vote upon them. In return they may be 
interpellated upon any question. 

Translated into the terms of American political life, the Swiss system 
means that the Senate and the House of Representatives, united in joint 
session, elect every three years a Cabinet of seven members, not more than 
one member from the same State. Every year Congress also designates the 
two men among the seven who shall act as President and Vice-President. 
The members of the Cabinet have the right to introduce bills into Congress, 
but not to vote. They can be called to account for the conduct of their 
offices. 

Once elected, the seven members of the Swiss Federal Council distribute 
the work to be done into seven departments of (1) Foreign Affairs ; (3) In- 
terior ; (8) Justice and Police ; (4) Military ; (5) Imposts and Finance ; (6) In- 
dustry and Agriculture ; (7) Posts and Railroads. The President, of course, 
holds one of these portfolios. A quorum consists of four members. 

This Swiss Executive is quite unique among the various types of gov- 
ernment. It seems to combine much of the stability of monarchical forms 
with the elasticity of the purest democracies. It is essentially a business 
arrangement. Should the bills introduced by members of the Federal 
Council be defeated, that body does not resign, as would be the case with 
ministries in England, France and other European countries. Indeed, one 
of the chief merits of the Federal Council is its independence of party mech- 
anism. The seven members are not the nominees of one political party, but 
are recruited from several by mutual compromise, in order to represent 
various parts of the country and different interests. Moreover, the existence 
of the Initiative and Referendum also tends to free the Federal Council 
from the dictates of party bosses, for refuge can always be had in a popular 
verdict. 1 

The Initiative means that fifty thousand voters shall have the tight to 
initiate or propose the enactment, the abolition or the alteration of certain 
articles of the Federal Constitution. But, as the Swiss Constitution is com- 
paratively loosely drawn; almost any subject may thus be introduced into 
legislation. 

The Referendum means that Federal laws shall be referred to the people 
for acceptance or rejection, if the demand is made by thirty thousand voters 
or by eight Cantons. 

Another characteristic of the Swiss peopWis their horror of anything like 
one-man power. Only once during their history have they accepted the rule 
of a chief magistrate, and that innovation was forced upon them by 
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Napoleon I. during his career of conquest in Europe, when he held undisputed 
sway in Switzerland. But no sooner had he fallen at Waterloo, than they 
straightway abolished the office. In the same way, the Cantons of the 
Republic, corresponding to our States, are administered by executive boards 
in which the chairman is called sometimes Landammann, sometimes Schul- 
theiss, or merely President; but in no case do his powers approach those of 
one of our State Governors. 

Turning from the executive power in Switzerland to the corresponding 
factor in the government of the United States, we are confronted by a very 
interesting contrast. Is it possible that two countries, calling themselves 
Republics, can vary so much in the attributes of their Presidential offices ? 

The President of the United States is commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy; possesses a suspensory veto upon federal legislation and the privi- 
lege of pardoning offences against federal law ; and finally is intrusted with 
an appointing power, unparalleled in any free country. He invites certain 
of, his political friends to form a cabinet around him— his control over them 
being absolute. They are responsible solely to him, not to the nation. He 
furthermore appoints the Justices of the Supreme Court, so that even the 
highest judicial authority in the land is to some extent under his influence. 

But, as though these sovereign attributes were not sovereign enough, a 
tendency has shown itself recently to invest the President of the United 
States with military powers in times of peace, never yet accorded to the head 
of any constitutional country. The financial policy of the United States is 
also being shifted by degrees into his hands, to be shaped by him, if he 
chooses, in entire disregard of the legislative branch of the government. 
This drift might not be so disastrous, were our successive Presidents in any 
sense true representatives of the nation. Unfortunately they must remain 
partisans, even while in office, by reason of the manner of their election. 
They are obliged to consult the demands of their particular factions, at the 
expense of public interest, if need be, because they cannot escape pre-election 
pledges or party pressure. 

In dwelling upon these characteristics of the Presidential position, the 
writer does not wish to be understood as referring to any particular incum- 
bent of that office, past or present. The purpose in view is merely to point 
out that the requirements are entirely beyond the capabilities even of our 
great men. No one can be expected to possess the profound and diversified 
knowledge of men and things which, to speak of but one difficulty, the 
wholesale distribution of offices, for example, presupposes. 

It is no exaggeration to describe the President of the United States as a 
Partisan-King. 

The question, then, naturally arises, whether the Swiss Federal Council 
does not present valuable suggestions to us in our Presidential predica- 
ment. 

Here is the oldest Republic in existence, whose governmental experi- 
ments necessarily cover a wide field, managing to elect every three years a 
strong, able executive board of seven men, without a popular upheaval, 
without the expenditure of vast sums of money, or the wholesale distribu- 
tion of spoils! It is satisfied to leave the choice of this board to the dis- 
cretion of the representatives elected by the people. It finds plenty of men 
of ability and integrity, who feel honored to serve tiheir country on this 
board for a small salary, because there is no mud slinging before election, 
and no persecution by hungry office seekers afterwards. It has discovered 
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that national interests are best served by the retention of well-tried officials. 
As a bank, or any other business concern, prospers year in and year out 
under the management of the same Board of Directors, so does the Swiss 
Government under a Federal Council which rarely changes. 

Switzerland's nominal head, this President of no importance, is an offi- 
cial who has no ex-ojfficio rank in the army, who cannot launch a veto, or 
pardon a criminal ; who has no offices to distribute, never chooses his asso- 
ciates in the Federal Council, and would consider it a public crime to try 
to influence the judiciary. As an individual, he cannot declare war or make 
peace ; nor could he, by himself, determine the financial policy of the coun- 
try. In fact, his position will even appear to many to be that of a political 
nonentity, until it is remembered that the Federal Council, of which he 
forms a part, is in reality an exceedingly powerful body, in whose hands the 
supreme direction of the country rests. 

In their general political make-up, the Swiss Republic and the United 
States resemble each other more nearly than any two countries in the world, 
so that the two can well afford to learn from each other, without lowering 
their dignity. It may not be generally known that the bi-cameral system 
of the Swiss Government, for example, is a direct copy of our own Congress. 

Up to 1848 the Swiss had always contented themselves with one legisla- 
tive body (such as the Cantons have to this day), but when the revision of 
the Federal Constitution was undertaken in that year, students of interna- 
tional politics, men like Bluntschli and Riittimann, declared themselves in 
favor of the creation of a second body. They pointed especially to the Sen- 
ate of the United States. As a result, Switzerland adopted a bi-cameral 
system, consisting of a National Council, chosen in the ratio of one member 
for each twenty thousand persons of the total population, fractions of up- 
wards of ten thousand persons being reckoned at twenty thousand; and of 
a Council of States, consisting of two representatives from each Canton, 
making a total of forty-four members. 

The lesson which the Swiss Federal Council teaches us at this hour is 
that a Republic can unite incongruous, often antagonistic, elements in pop- 
ulation, such as Switzerland possesses, and protect itself from foreign com- 
plications without indulging in a powerful and spectacular public head. 
Instead of increasing the responsibilities and sovereign attributes of the 
Presidential office, as we in this country seem inclined to do under the stress 
of military excitement and of financial fear, let his prerogatives rather be 
checked and his official burdens lightened. At present none but a mental,' 
moral, and physical giant can ever hope to fill the office satisfactorily. 

W. D. McCbackan. 



THE NECESSITY OF LIMITING RAILWAY COMPETITION. 
The interstate commerce law. during the nine years since it was placed 
upon the statute book, has accomplished much that tends to justify the 
hopes of its advocates, and has even obtained from many of its opponents 
tardy acknowledgment of the wisdom and justice of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. The practice of charging more for a short intermediate haul of 
freight or passenger traffic than for a longer one in the same direction, 
which was among those appearing most unjust and consequently obnoxious 
to the general public, has been restricted to fewer instances and to those in 
which the circumstances of competition afford more apparent justification. 



